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Let Dr. Harvey M. Wiley, of the Department
of Agriculture at Washington, give us his esti-
mate of French work in a realm in which he has
a recognised eminence. "One naturally turns
to Berthelot in speaking of French chemists of
modern times. Since the death of Chevreul he
has been facile princeps among French chemists.
Berthelot's activity in all branches of chemical
science distinguishes him among chemists, who
usually are masters only in some one department
of science. Berthelot was a master in all. . . .
Almost as eminent as Berthelot was that great
worker, Moissan, whose untimely death lost to
French chemistry one of its most brilliant rep-
resentatives. His work, of course, was chiefly
inorganic chemistry, and his synthetic prepara-
tion of the precious stones under the influence
of the electric furnace is a distinct step forward
in the progress of chemistry." * "Before Mois-
san," says Dr. Edward Renouf, of Johns Hop-
kins, "the study of chemical reactions had been
confined to temperatures between 50 degrees
below and 1,200 degrees above zero centigrade.
Moissan invented the electric furnace ... in
which 3,000 degrees centigrade are attainable,
temperatures comparable with that of the sun.
His studies of chemical reactions at high tern-
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